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VILLAGE AND CASTLE OF LEEDS, IN KENT. 
{From a Correspondent.) 
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[Leeds Castle, Kent. ] 


In a wild park, about five miles south-east of Maidstone, 
stands Leeds Castle, an extensive pile of military archi- 
tecture, principally of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth centuries. There is little in its history, beyond 
that attaching to every other similar building, which can 
“point a moral or adorn a tale.” It passed several times 


’ from the crown to the favourites or faithful servants of 


the sovereign. Having by its strength and importance 
excited the jealousy of Edward I., the family which then 
held the fief resigned it to Edward II., who, about 1318, 
granted it in exchange to the “rich Lord Badlesmere of 
Leeds.” This nobleman is said by Philipot, in his 
* Villare Cantianum,’ to have lost it by his castellain re- 
fusing to receive Isabel, queen of Edward II., and her 
train, on a progress to Canterbury, because the messen- 
gers brought the castellain no authority from his lord, 
The king was so much incensed at this uncourteous treat- 
ment, that orders were given to besiege the castle, which 
was taken, and the unfortunate keeper was hung. The 
lady and children of Lord Badlesmere were sent to the 
Tower, and Lord Badlesmere joined the barons then in 





arms, but he and his associates and their followers being 
Vou. VII. 


defeated by the royal forces, he was put to death at Can- 
terbury. Some of the minor circumstances of this story 
are wanting to account for parts of the above statement. 
Perhaps Lord Badlesmere was on such terms with his 
sovereign, that the queen’s visit was regarded as a ruse 
to get possession of the castle. Richard II. resided at 
Leeds Castle at several periods ; and during an alarming 
visitation of the plague, in the second year of the reign ~ 
of Henry IV., that king also made it his residence. 
George III. and his consort visited the castle in 1779, 
and remained there two days. 

The first stack of buildings on approaching the castle 
from the east consists of the remains of towers, once of 
almost impregnable strength; but (such is the perennial 
energy of the gentlest powers of nature), they are 
now sapped to their foundations by a stream of water 
from the surrounding moat, which is fed by a rivulet 
called the Len. It would be useless to give a minute 
detail of the plan of the castle. In whatever point of 
view it is regarded, the most picturesque combinations 
are visible ; the great lines are finely broken ; the masses 
boldly projected ; the colours chastely ——" and in 
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many places beautifully relieved by groups of ash and 
other trees which cluster round the older and more de- 
cayed towers; and the picture is finished by an amphi- 
theatre of umbrageous hills. é 
The village of Leeds has an air of remote antiquity. 
It stands on a series of abrupt elevations, over which the 
houses are scattered without the least regard to con- 
venience. A stream tumbles and foams amid fallen 
stones, ruined pigstyes, decayed cattle-stalls, and pros- 
trate trunks of trees. A cloud of sadness overshadows the 
whole place—everything except the local prejudices of 
the inhabitants seems to be worn out. But Leeds is 
albeit a place to enrich an artist’s eye; the mellow 
tints of centuries unite with the vegetable hues of 
yesterday, and produce the most picturesque combina- 
tions. Many of the old houses are the very models of 
picturesque construction; one in particular arrested my 
attention ; it was a large frame-work building with the 
interspaces filled with plaster-work, ornamented with 
herring-bone zig-zag lines; the elevation divided into 
five compartments, with a corresponding arrangement of 
windows, and a door in the central division. Five gables 
with enriched cornices broke the uniformity of a huge 
roof, while over the middle one a stately and beautifully 
designed pile of red brick chimneys carried the eye up- 
wards and led it gracefully out of the composition. An 
ample garden, “ gaily pranked” with daffodils, spread 
round the house, and be ind, a fine cluster of trees served 
to shelter the residence of poverty. Here, then, was a 
picture! I was delighted with it. Nothing at the 
moment seemed more desirable than to live in such a 
house ; it had so rural an aspect ; was in its individual 
details so beautiful, and withal so charmingly old fashioned. 
But as this, happily for me, was a “ vain imagination,” 
I resolved at least on seeing the inside of this antique 
elysium. The necessary permission being obtained, and 
the horse-shoed threshold crossed, a single glance suf- 
ficed to dissipate my romantic notions. The scene re- 
vealed was one of misery. Nature and art might have 
made the exterior beautiful, but ignorance and want had 
rendered the interior comfortless. The house was ori- 
ginally built to serve as one residence, but had been 
afterwards converted by a partition into two. On enter- 
ing I found the centre of the house so much occupied by 
the massy foundations of the chimney, that room had 
scarcely been left for the free opening of the door; in- 
deed one-fourth of the interior must fs been taken up 
by the fire-place and its piers. This house, or rather 
half-house, consisted of two rooms, each 40 feet by 25, 
and 12 feet high, with three lumber-rooms, built on the 
outside, but entered by doors from within. The roof 
and walls were of bare and roughly-hewn wood, and the 
fioor of brick and stone. The doors were warped by age, 
the windows shivered in the frequent blast, and the wall, 
split by the long contingencies of three hundred years, 
everywhere exhibited cracks and crannies through which 
the wind moaned and eddied in numerous conflicting 
currents which gave a bitter coldness to the apartments ; 
and, as might have been expected, the inmates suffer 
much from inflammatory complaints. The cyclopean 
* mouth of the chimney stretched its vast jaws across one 
end of the room, black with smoke, redolent of domestic 
odours, and illumined, but scarcely warmed, by a scanty 
wood-fire. A table with twisted legs, half-a-dozen low 
seated chairs, a few stools, and an immense upright 
clock, all doubtless heir-looms, comprised the furniture. 
Over two sides of the room a grand display of coloured 
prints and papers appeared to bespeak a love of orna- 
ment, if not of something better, and they accordingly 
received my close attention. The prints, with the excep- 
tion of a few tea and tobacco wrappers, were Scripture 
subjects, executed in the lowest style of art, but in every 
case vividly coloured ; and as this, by the way, is the 
only pictorial quality the uneducated eye can appreciate, 
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it necessarily becomes the test to which the poor, from 
the ploughboy to the milkmaid, subject all matters of 
art; a fact of which those who wish to reach their hearts 
by such means would do well to take heed. The papers 
afforded curious illustrations of that love of marvellous 
narratives and those superstitious notions which inva- 
riably characterise the uneducated. The following are 
titles of the most remarkable :— 

1. An Account of the barbarous and awful Murder of 
Mrs. Antony Wood, and how it was found out by her 
Ghost. 

2. A Warning from Heaven to England, being Mr. 
Brightly’s Sermon, which he preached in his shroud, and 
died when he had completed it. Showing what he said, 
how he died, and how music was heard in the air when 
he gave up the ghost. 

3. A Letter written by Jesus Christ, in answer to one 
sent to him by King Agabus. 

4, Glad Tidings: a Carol for Christmas. 

5. Life and Death of Pegsworth, the Murderer. 

6. Awful Shipwreck of the Cybella, on her voyage to 
Quebec, in which 316 souls perished. 

7. Message of Mortality, or Life and Death contrasted. 

These solemn moralities are composed in the most 
doggrel style, full of horrors, but spiced with a plentiful 
admixture of religious and sentimental allusions. They 
are, I believe, even yet sold extensively in our more remote 
villages, and command the implicit faith of the simple 

urchasers. In the examples Fefore me great care had 

m taken in their embellishment and preservation. 
They were tacked to the wall, above the reach of chil- 
dren; and decorated on the borders with festooned 
ribbons, and on the corners with rosettes of gaily coloured 
cloth. I asked the good woman of the house her reasons 
for all this care, and was surprised with the following 
interesting and touching answer :—“ Sir, we have seven 
children ; we are too poor to send them to school, and 
there is no free-school in the place. We cannot afford 
tc buy books, and as I do not like to see them grow up 
like brutes, I read these papers to them on Sundays, and 
at other odd times I learn them to read them themselves. 
I have no other way I can do!” This kind mother 
seemed by her flat cheek, shrivelled lower lip, sallow 
complexion, ready tongue, and love of reading, to have 
been an inhabitant of a town. Her husband expressed 
his admiration of her powers, and showed me a patchi- 
work paper screen to stand between their own and their 
children’s bed, which he triumphantly declared was “all 
her own work.” Qn inquiring, he informed me that the 
sum of 2s. per day, which he obtained as a farmer’s 
labourer, was the chief support of the family; that he 
was often out of work, and had to pay 5/. per year for 
his half of the cottage I had so much admired, and 
which I left with a deep regret that, for the sake of its 
inmates and the villagers at large, I was not lord of the 
adjacent castle, that I might do something towards 
diminishing the ignorance (and, it is to be feared, 
crime) which pervades this as well as so many other of 
the fairest rural districts of the south. 

Leeds church is an ancient and irregular strueture, 
with a low tower of enormous dimensions, and offers m 
the flatness and shallowness of its buttresses, the sim- 
plicity of its design, and the solidity of its structure, a 
good example of the very early Norman style. In the 
churchyard are two yew trees, one of which is of the 
extraordinary circumference of forty feet, hollow within, 
and shaped in the stem like a vast bulbous root of the 
lily tribe. It still vegetates on the exterior, which is 
curiously sheathed with the knotted overgrowths of a 
thousand years, of a purplish red colour; and its head 


is still as green as when— 
“ it stood of yore 


Not loth to furnish weapons for the bands 
* * * that crossed the sea 
And drew their bows at Azincour.” 
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THE COAL REGION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A.tuoven it is customary to consider America as a 
country abounding with timber, to an extent that in the 
new or unsettled portions of the United States the value 
of the soil, or rather the price of lands, is usually trebled 
or quadrupled by the destruction or removal of the whole 
of the timber found growing thereon ; and yet, were only 
that portion of timber which is found within a convenient 
distance of the many navigable rivers by which the 
country is intersected, brought to market and applied to 
the general purposes of fuel, for several generations yet 
to come there would be timber in abundance for that 
and all other uses to which it could be beneficially 
applied ;—notwithstanding this being the case, there 
existed more than half a century ago (particularly in the 
more populous and increasing communities) an anxiety 
regarding the future means of substituting something 
else for fuel in the place of wood. Coal, of course, was 
looked forward to as the most desirable substitute, not- 
withstanding the dingy and blackened walls of our own 
towus and cities were often held in cheap comparison 
when put in competition with the less sullied whiteness of 
their wooden buildings, or the vermilion hues of their 
more ostentatious brick ones. Even at the early period 
above alluded to it was known to a few that coal, and 
apparently jn great plenty (of two or three kinds), existed 
oa the borders of several rivers and creeks in the north- 
ern and western parts of Pennsylvania, which, at a future 
period, might be made available, if not for the general 
benefit of the whole Union, at all events for that of 
the districts of country adjoining. Coal, as compared 
with wood, was known to possess some peculiar advan- 
tages; but at the same time wood fires were preferred 
by many, and particularly by those who delighted in 
everything American. 

Pittsburg was the first town in which coal became 


pretty generally in use, pattly because coal abounded in 
the vicinity, and pany in consequence of the early esta- 


blishment there of several sorts of manufactures, particu- 
larly hardware; hence the people of the United States 
have somewhat pompously styled this embryo city “ The 
Birmingham of America.” The coal found in the 
neighbourhood of that town had not to be procured at 
any great outlay of money or labour, since no large exca- 
vations had to be made, nor shafts sunk to a vast depth ; 
for along the banks of the creeks coal could be easily 
quarried, and in the most simple manner. 

Since a necessity for exploring the bowels of the earth 
in search of this (to many countries) most invaluable 
production does not yet obtain in the United States, it 
would be mere matter of conjecture to define the extent 
of their future coal-field ; but so far as casual discoveries 
have been made at the present time, it may very properly 
be limited to those sections of the Alleghany mountain- 
ridges extending through the interior of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. Whether or not a majority of the 
various “spurs” of this range of mountains shall 
ultimately be found the depositories of coal-beds, time 
alone can determine ; but up to the present period the 
actual knowledge of the existence of bodies of coal is 
confined to a few small sections of the states already 
named. It may not be out of place here to remark, that 
siuce the United States, as a nation, has not hitherto 
directed her energies towards the discovery of the hidden 
treasures of the earth (except in a few instances, as, for 
example, in the gold districts in Georgia and the states 
adjacent, and the lead region on the Mississippi), there 
is at present no calculating the extent to which metals 
aud minerals really exist within the vast extent of country 
embraced by the states and territories of this great con- 
federated nation. 
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or three instances, railroads, have been opened to the 
larger towns and cities, or to navigable rivers, by which 
the coal can be conveyed thither, the demand has been 
much greater than could reasonably be expected, since 
wood still continues to be a powerful rival in the fuel- 
market. When the rage for “internal improvement ” 
was at its height, the coal-region in the northern part of 
Pennsylvania acted as one of the great exciting causes. 
The rival states of New York and Pennsylvania exerted 
all due and undue means in their power to encourage 
the general use of coal ; so that within the compass of a 
very short period several competing and rival outlets 
have been opened from the coalfield to the capitals of 
the two states in question. And, besides the aforesaid 
states, Maryland and New Jersey have partially shared 
in this excitement, the former being connected with the 
coal-region by the Susquehanna river, while New Jersey 
is an intermediate section of country, bordering on the 
Delaware river on the one side, and the Hudson on the 
other, the two great channels through which the coals 
find their way to market. Besides the two great deposi- 
tories for coals, namely, New York and Philadelphia, 
Baltimore can be reached, though not so conveniently, 
by the Susquehanna and the canals therewith connected ; 
so that from the several places of deposit coals are 
shipped to almost every part of the Union, particularly 
to Boston, Providence, and the manufacturing towns and 
seaports in the Eastern states. 

The principal places where coals are mined or quar- 
ried are Mauch Chunk, on the upper part of the river 
Lehigh, and the valley of the Lackawannock river, a 
considerable mountain-stream that empties its waters 
into the Susquehanna a few miles north of the once-cele- 
brated village of Wyoming. But in several situations 
along the great Wyoming valley (both above and below 
Wilksbarre) there is known to be plenty of coal, since in 
various precipices and breaks along the declivities of the 
mountains by which this valley is shut in, thick strata of 
coal are in many places visible. From Mauch Chunk 
the Lehigh has been rendered navigable to the Delaware, 
or a canal has been dug where the condition of the river 
required it; so that the coals are thereby conveyed to the 
Delaware, and thence down to Philadelphia: or, on 
arriving at the Delaware, they can be passed into the 
Morris Canal, which intersects the state of New Jersey, 
and so arrive at the city of New York. From the coual- 
works on the Lackawannock a communication, mostly by 
water (there being a few miles of railroad on this route), 
has been opened to a more northerly part of the Dela- 
ware, from whence boats can proceed to Philadelphia by 
means of a canal connected with this river ; or they have 
the option of passing through the Hudson and Delaware 
Canal, and thence down the Hudson river to the city of 
New York. There is also a communication between the 
coal-works on the Lackawannock and the Susquehanna, 
and thence through the whole extent of that valley (down- 
ward) to the country bordering upon the Chesapeake 
Bay, or by collateral lines of canal even to the city of 
Philadelphia. Upwards, that is, to the northern parts 
of the state of New York, and the countries bordering on 
the Great Lakes, as yet there is no direct water commu- 
cation, although a project has long since been agitated 
(and a very few years will, in all probability, see it car- 
ried into effect) of improving the upper part of the chan- 
nel of the Susquehanna, so as to afford a direct navigable 
outlet by the northern canals and railroads already com- 
municating with the upper part of the valley through 
which this river passes. 

It is quite obvious that there are already more outlets 
than are necessary for present supply of the market, 
since few or none of the “ public works ” communicating 
with the coal-region pay the interest of the capital 





Since the “ opening out of the coal-region,” as the 
Americans phrase it ; that 1s, simce canals, and, in two 


therein invested. This, m some measure, may be ac- 
counted for from the great extent to which the internal 
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improvement mania raged a few years ago ; as also from 
the unceasing exertions of the various parties connected 
with the coal lands in the rival districts of the Pennsyl- 
vania coal-region. Finesse, scheming, intrigue, and, 
it is to be feared, means even more disreputable, are 
often resorted to among ow: independent brethren of the 
United States, when any great measure (like that of 
opening out the coal-region) agitates the public mind. 
In most cases it happens that a portion of the members 
of the local legislative assemblies are themselves person- 
ally interested, or their immediate friends or connexions ; 
or else their constituents may happen to be so: and in 
either case the parties so circumstanced but rarely pos- 
sess sufficient public virtue to withstand such powerful 
temptations ; so that instead of opposing that which, in 
their consciences, they believe an utter fallacy, they sup- 
port personal interests to the prejudice of the community 
at large. 

Very little indeed of the coal brought to market is of 
the bituminous kind, that 1s, possessing the nature and 
properties of our common English coal. That found in 
the vicinity of Pittsburg, as well as other bodies of this 
mineral discovered in the range of Laurel Mountains, as 
also some beds found on the head-waters of the Chemung 
river, is what some of the Americans rather inelegantly 
term “smoke-coal,” in contradistinction to that generally 
found in the coal-region, and known by the name An- 
thracite. This coal (anthracite), which has found its way 
to the seaboard, and become in such general use, is a 
species which gives out a strong heat when once ignited 
(which process is not easily effected), but it yields scarcely 
any flame, and no smoke worth mentioning. It answers 
exceedingly well for certain purposes, but altogether it is 
not so valuable or useful a coal as the bituminous sort, 
particularly in manufactures, and where quick ignition is 
requisite (as is the case with steam-apparatus generally) ; 
hence the general demand is somewhat less in conse- 
quence of this peculiar property. There has, however, 
been a great deal both said and written in favour of an- 
thracite as compared with bituminous or “ English coal ;” 
but, interest and prejudice apart from the question, the 
arguments brought forward in its favour by no means 
hold good as applicable to -he purposes of general 
utility. 

The persons generally employed as miners or quarry- 
men (for in mest cases nothing more than common quar- 
rying is necessary as yet in procuring this quality of coal, 
where large bodies of it are visible along the precipitous 
banks of the creeks and rivers) are, with scarcely any 
exceptions, “ foreigners.” Few, however, of those fo- 
reigners that have found their way to the American coal- 
region are Englishmen ; for it is a well ascertained fact, 
that very few indeed of our English coal-miners (pitmen) 
emigrate either to the United States or to any other 
country. But this is not the case with the Welsh miners, 
since probably one-half of all the labourers employed 
upon the American coal-works are natives of Wales ; the 
remainder being principally Irishmen; while a few are 
natives of the minor German states. But except where 
mining is carried on (as in the case here instanced), the 
thief part of all the manual labour of the United States, 
where the mattock and pickaxe, the spade and shovel, the 
nortar-hod and trowel are used, is performed by Irish- 
men. And were not this the case, the magnificent canals 
and railroads, and other public works already existing, 
would never have been undertaken, or, if undertaken, far 
from being completed at this present period. The Irish 
Jabourers knowing this, when congregated in large bodies 
on the canals and railroads in progress, occasionally take 
the law of the country into their own hands; and, if they 
cannot find other antagonists, the natives of one Irish 
province amuse themselves by making war upon those 
who may happen to belong to another. Those turbulent 
outbreaks are not unfrequent in the coal districts, since 
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Mauch Chunk has witnessed several serious disturbances 
amongst the coal-miners employed in that vicinity; and 
Carbon Dale—the name which has been given to that 
portion of the valley of the Lackawannock where the coal- 
works are established—was the scene of an alarming riot, 
attended with bloodshed and great devastation of pro- 
perty, only a few years ago. 

The American citizens, as a people, know nothing of 
“digging and delving.” Pride and prejudice unite to 
prevent them from engaging in pursuits of this nature. 
A Yankee labourer has no objection to wield a heavy axe 
during a long day for his wages ef half a dollar; or he 
will engage in rolling together into large piles the black- 
ened and partially-burnt forest trees, his only clothing 
being a coarse tow-cloth shirt, a pair of loose trowsers of 
the same material, and an old hat made of coarse straw, 
or the thin splittings of flexible wood,—until with per- 
spiration and powdered charcoal he becomes as begrimed 
and black as any chimney-sweeper,—and yet this man 
would disdain to engage in “ excavating” where he could 
obtain double the wages he receives for present labour,— 
and where every stroke of his mattock would forward a 
national undertaking which, when completed, would be 
the pride and boast of his own country. 





Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park.—The followin 
facts are taken from the Annual Report of the Zoologica 
Society of London, read at the anniversary meeting on the 
30th April. The number of Fellows and Fellows Elect of 
this valuable society at present exceeds 3000. Thenum- 
ber of persons who visited the menagerie in the Regent's 
Park during the years 1836 and 1837 was 437,170, of 
whom 302,227 paid for admission at the gates. There was 
a diminution in the number of visitors in 1837, occasioned 
partly by the lateness of the spring and the shortness of 
the succeeding summer, and also in some measure by the 
non-introduction of any new object of paramount attrac- 
tion, a difficulty which has arisen from the successful 
exertions of the society in previous years to procure ani- 
mals which had rarely or never been imported alive ; and 
consequently ihe number of these desiderata has propor- 
tionally decreased. The society is at present endeavouring 
to obtain living specimens of the hippopotamus and chim- 
panzee. The oran, described in a former number of the 
‘Penny Magazine,’ passed through the late severe winter 
better than could have been anticipated, and seems as con- 
tented as if it were in the woods of India, being “ in the 
enjoyment of excellent health and spirits.” The number 
of deaths among the animals has been unusually small, 
which is to be ascribed probably to the greater experience 
obtained in the true management of a menagerie, and also 
to a better system of ventilation. The giraffes are in a 
state of perfect health and condition. The total number of 
species which have been exhibited amounts to 244 mam- 
mals and 326 birds; and the entire collection consists of 
268 mammals, 645 birds, and 18 reptiles. The animals 
which were exhibited for the first time in 1837 were the 
oran-otang, negro tamarin monkey, feline genet, nestor 
monkey, Garnett’s galago, long-tailed deer, Cross’s para- 
doxure, and the anubis; and the following birds were also 
exhibited for the first time:—night-jar, purple gallinule, 
ortolan bunting, fieldfare, Pauline’s touracou, reed warblers, 
and the rose-coloured pastor. The committee have selected 
from a more extended list the following results attending 
the society’s efforts in the breeding of animals. Names of 
mammalia which have produced young while in the society’s 
possession :—dromedary, 1; Burchell’s zebra, 1; nylghau, 
9; Stanley musk-deer, 2; Napu musk deer, 1; bush kan- 
garoo, 2; greater kangaroo, 7; peccary, 2; African porcu- 
pine, 1; weasel-headed armadillo, 5; puma, 3; Persian 
cat, 8: Birds—emu, 12; gold pheasant, 5; silver pheasant, 
1 ; cross-breed Reeve’s silver pheasant, 6 ; Sonerat’s jungle- 
fowl, 16; American quail, 18; bronze-winged pigeon, 4; 
white-crowned pigeon, 2; cereopsis goose, 1; black swan, 
12; and various others of the anas genus. The museum 
in Leicester-square is rapidly becoming worthy of the sci- 
entific character of the society. It contains 920 specimens 
of reptiles, 877 of fishes, and 5117 of birds. The collec- 
tion of mammalia contains 1152 specimens, and nearly 700 
species. There are 75 skeletons of animals in the museum. 
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[Interior of a Café at Constantinople.] 


Dr. Russent, in his ‘ History of Aleppo,’ says that the | 


use of coffee was introduced into Syria about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, or perhaps some years earlier 
than at Constantinople. “The Turks,” he adds, “ pro- 
bably received the custom of smoking through water 
from Persia ; that of smoking in the ordinary way they 
certainly had from Europe; and it is a curious circum- 
stance in the history of human luxury, that a practice so 
disagreeable at first, and accompanied with so little 
positive sensual pleasure, afterwards should have spread 
with such rapidity among a people not much disposed to 
adopt foreign customs.” He gives several statements in 
his * Notes and Illustrations,’ as confirming his opinion. 
One of these is from the Journal of William Biddulph, 
who travelled to Jerusalem in 1600. “ Their coffee- 
houses,” says Biddulph, “at Aleppo are more common 
than alehouses in England, but they use not so much to 
sit in the houses, as on benches on both sides the 
street, near unto a coffee-house, every man with his 
finjon (cup) full, which being smoking hot, they use to 
put it to their nose and ears, and then sup it off by 
leisure, being full of idle and alehouse talk.” “ This,” 
adds Dr. Russell, “is an exact description of what is 
done at Aleppo at this day; and had smoking tobacco 
been at that time a practice, it is hardly probable 
that Biddulph would have omitted it on this occasion, 
or where he describes their drinking sherbets, eating 
opium, &e.”? 

Dr. Russell’s own description of the coffee-houses of 
Aleppo may here be quoted, as showing what they were 
in their “ better days,” before the spirit of change mani- 


|a gallery for musicians. 
| discovers to a passenger all that is going on within; and 
|the company, being supplied with small, low, wicker 





fested itself in Turkey. “ The coffce-houses (uf Aleppo) 
naturally attract the notice of a stranger, more than any 
of the objects he meets with in rambling over the city. 
They are found in all quarters of the town, and some of 
them are spacious and handsome. They are gaudily 
painted, and furnished with matted platforms and benches : 
those of the better sort have a fountain in the middle, with 
A row of large windows 


stools, often choose, in the summer, to sit before the door 
in the open air. These coffee-houses are not frequented 
by persons of the first rank, but occasionally by all 
others, so that they are seldom empty, and at certain 
hours are full of company. To a spectator not used to 
the eastern garb and manners, such a motley assembly, 
variously grouped and placed in picturesque attitudes, 
compose a no less amusing than interesting scene.” 

It was in the coffee-houses that the “story-teller” 
found his stage and audience. “ The recitation of Eastern 
fables and tales partakes somewhat of a dramatic per- 
formance. It is not merely a simple narrative ; the story 
is animated by the manner and action of the speaker. 
A variety of other story-books, besides the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, furnish materials for the story- 
teller, who, by combining the incidents of different tales, 
and varying the catastrophe of such as he has related 
before, gives them an air of novelty even to persons who 
at first imagine they are listening to tales with which 
they are acquainted. He recites walking to and fro in 
the middle of the coffee-room, stopping only now and 
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then, when the expression requires some emphatical atti- 
tude. He is commonly heard with great attention, and 
not unfrequently, in the midst of some interesting ad- 
venture, when the expectation of the audience is raised to 
the highest pitch, he breaks off abruptly and makes his 
escape from the room, leaving both his heroine and his 
audience in the utmost embarrassment. Those who 
happen to be near the door endeavour to detain him, in- 
sisting on the story being finished before he departs, but 
he always makes his retreat good ; and the auditors, sus- 
pending their curiosity, are induced to return at the same 
hour next day to hear the sequel. He no sooner has 
made his exit than the company, in separate parties, fall 
a disputing about the characters of the drama or the event 
of the unfinished adventure. The controversy by degrees 
becomes serious, and opposite opinions are maintained 
with no less warmth than if the fate of the city depended 
on the decision.” 

But the coffee-houses of Constantinople, though still 
very numerous and much frequented, are no longer the 
important places they were. “Towards the evening,” 
says the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ “the coffee-houses, which 
are excessively numerous, though chiefly of mean ap- 
pearance and dimensions, are much thronged by Turks, 
Armenians, Greeks, and Jews, all smoking and indulging 
in tiny cups of coffee, which is generally drunk by the 
poorer classes, not only without milk, but without sugar.”’* 
Sultan Mahmood, after suppressing the Janissaries, en- 
deavoured to suppress the coffee-houses, with what 
success the following extract from Mr. MacFarlane’s 
* Constantinople in 1828’ shall tell us. 

“I was much surprised,” says Mr. MacFarlane, “to 
see the great scarcity of coffee-houses, which abound in 
Smyrna and in all the Turkish towns I had visited, and 
was struck with a disproportionate frequency of barbers’ 
shops. It was explained when, on expressing a wish to 
rest awhile, my experienced Davide led me into one of 


those open chambers which, in appearance, was solely 
devoted to shaving, but which concealed, behind a wooden 
screen that looked like the end of the room, a spacious 
recess hung round with chibooks (common pipes), 
narghilés (water-pipes), and tiny coffee-cups. The small 
charcoal fire for the preparation of the fragrant berry 
burned in the usual corner, and there were the usual 


benches and stools. In short, it was a bond fide coffee- 
house, screened by a barber’s shop, and a group of 
Osmanlis shuffled in immediately after us, not to be 
shaved, but to smoke their pipes and drink their cups of 
coffee. 

“On the suppression of the Janissaries, the sultan 
issued an order for the general suppression of the in- 
numerable coffee-houses, the head-quarters of those tur- 
bulent reprobates, and the usual resort of the idle, the 
vicious, and the disaffected of the capital. Certain re- 
spectable houses in each quarter of the town were 
licensed. The vagrant story-tellers, who were accustomed 
to perform, viva voce, the office of our newspapers, and 
who were wont to collect crowds in these coffee-houses, 
shared in the restrictions, and were threatened with some- 
thing more serious than our treadmill—the bastinado. 
* But,’ said I to Davide, ‘are all those hundred of 


* «Penny Cyclopedia,’ article Consrantinorie. Lieutenant 
Wellsted, in his recently published ‘Travels in Arabia,’ gives the 
following amusing illustration of the Eastern practice of drinking 
coffee without sugar:—“A party of Bedowins were disputing 
respecting the sanity of Lady Esther Stanhope; one party 
strenuously maintaining that it was impossible a lady so cha- 
ritable, so raunificent, could be otherwise than in full possession 
of her faculties. Their opponents alleged acts as proofs to the 
contrary. An old man with a white beard called fcr silencee—a 
call from the aged amongst the Arabs seldom made in vain. ‘She 
is mad,’ said he, and lowering his voice to a whisper, as if fearful 
such an outrage against established custom should spread beyond 
his circle, he added, ‘for she puts sugar to her coffee!’ This 
was conclusive.” 
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barbers’ shops we have passed to-day nothing but veils 
to coffee-houses ?” 

‘Not all, butthe greater part of them.’ 

‘Yet the disguise might be easily penetrated; any 
bostandji might discover the recess, and arrest a crowd 
of delinquents—as here, for example.’ 

*That’s all very true, sir,’ replied my phlegmatic 
Chaldean, ‘ but what would the bostandjis get by that? 
The fact is, the Turks cannot live without coffee-houses ; 
and, besides, the order to shut them up is now an old 
affair. Each cafidji may make it worth their while not 
to see; and so, you understand, the Stambool-Effendi 
and officers of police under him need not look beyond 
the barber’s shop.” 

“ During Davide’s luminous speech, a Mollah, a starch 
man of the law and gospel, stepped in and called fora 
narghilé.” 


ALE AND BEER DRINKING IN ENGLAND IN 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Harrison, in his ‘ Historical Description of the Island 
of Britain,’ in the sixth chapter of his second book, 
‘Of the Food and Diet of the English,’ after having 
enumerated the various sorts of wines which were at the 
time when he wrote (the middle of the sixteenth century) 
usually to be seen at the tables of the wealthier classes, 
of which the French wines, he says, amounted to above 
fifty-six sorts, and the Italian, Grecian, Spanish, Cana- 
rian, &c., to about thirty—he proceeds, “ Furthermore, 
when these have had their course which Nature yicldeth, 
sundry sorts of artificial stuff, as hippocras and worm- 
wood wine, must in like manner succeed in their turns, 
beside stale ale and strong beer, which nevertheless bear 
the greatest brunt in drinking, and are of so many sorts 
and ages as eye the brewer to make them. The 
beer that is used at noblemen’s tables, in their fixed and 
standing houses, is commonly of a year old, or peradyen- 
ture of two years’ tunning, or more; but this is not 
general. It is also brewed in March, and therefore 
called March beer; but for the household it is usually 
not under a month’s age, each one coveting to have the 
same stale as he may, so that it be not sour, and his 
bread new as is possible, so that it be not hot.” 

Of the social meetings of the classes of tradesmen and 
artisans he afterwards remarks, “If they happen to 
stumble upon a piece of venison and a cup of wine, or 
very strong beer or ale (which latter they commonly 
provide against their appointed days), they think their 
cheer so great, and themselves to have fared so well, as 
the Lord Mayor of London, with whom, when their 
bellies be full, they will not often stick to make compa- 
rison, because that of a subject there is no public officer 
of any city in Europe that. may compare in port antl 
countenance with him during the time of his office.” 

Harrison’s description of the process of malt-making 
may be compared with the method now followed: “ Our 
malt is made all the year long in some great towns, but 
in gentlemen’s and yeomen’s houses, who commonly 
make sufficient for their own expenses only, the winter 
half is thought most meet for that commodity ; howbeit, 
the malt that is made when the willow doth bud is 
commonly worst of all. Nevertheless, each one endea- 
voureth to make it of the best barley, which is steeped 
in a cistern of greater or less quantity, by the space of - 
three days and three nights, until it be thoroughly 
soaked. This being done, the water is drained from it 
by little and little, till it be quite gone. Afterward they 
take it out, and laying it upon the clean floor on 4 
round heap, it resteth so until it be ready to shoot at 
the root end, which maltsters call coming. When it 
beginneth therefore to shoot in this manner, they say it 
is come, and then forthwith they spread it abroad first 
thick, and afterward thinner and thinner, upon the said 
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floor (as it cometh), and there it lyeth (with turning 
every day four or five times) by the space of one-and- 
twenty days at the least, the workman not suffering it 
in any wise to take any heat, whereby the bud end 
should spire, that bringeth forth the blade, and by which 
oversight or hurt of the stuff itself the malt would be 
spoiled, and turn small commodity to the brewer. 
When it hath gone or been turned so long upon the 
floor, they carry it to a kiln covered with hair-cloth, 
where they give it gentle heats (after they have spread 
it there very thin abroad) till it be dry, and in the mean- 
while they turn it often, that it may be uniformly dried. 
For the more it be dried (yet must it be done with soft 
fire), the sweeter and better the malt is, and the longer 
it will continue ; whereas, if it be not dried down (as 
they call it), but slackly handled, it will breed a kind of 
worm, called a weevil, which groweth in the flour of the 
corn, and in process of time will so eat out itself, that 
nothing shall remain of the grain but even the very rind 
or husk. The best malt is tried by the hardness and 
colour; for if it look fresh with a yellow hue, and 
thereto will write like a piece of chalk, after you have 
bitten a kernel in sunder in the middest, then you may 
assure yourself that it is dried down. In some places 
it is dried at leisure with wood alone, or straw alone ; in 
other with wood and straw together; but, of all, the 
straw-dried is the most excellent. For the wood-dried 
malt, when it is brewed, beside that the drink is higher 
of colour, it doth hurt and annoy the head of him 
that is not used thereto, because of the smoke. Such also 
as use both indifferently do bark, cleave, and dry their 
wood in an oven, thereby to remove all moisture that 
should procure the fume, and this malt is in the second 
place ; and the same likewise with that which is made 
with dried furze, broom, &c.; whereas, if they also be 
occupied green, they are in manner so prejudicial to 
the corn as is the moist wood. And thus much of our 
malts, in brewing whereof some grind the same some- 
what grossly, and, in seething well the liquor that shall 
be put into it, they add to every nine quarters of malt 
one of head-corn, which consisteth of sundry grain, as 
Wheat and dats, ground.” 

The mode of brewing in private families, which our 
author next proceeds to detail, is too long to be quoted 
at length ; and we shall therefore only notice some of 
the more curious particulars. The process which he 
describes is that practised once a month by his own 
wife and her maid-servants. Having first ground eight 
bushels of malt upon her quern at home, by which the 
toll was saved, she added to this half a bushel of wheat 
meal, and as much more of oats ground small, so tem- 
pering and mixing them with the malt, “ that you can- 
not easily discern the one from the other ; otherwise 
these latter would clunter, fall into lumps, and thereby 
hecome unprofitable.”” Another mixture, besides the hops, 
which she infused at a later part of the process, was half 
an ounce of arras (orris-root ?), and half a quarter of an 
ounce of barberries, finely powdered. Some, instead of 
the arras and barberries, added the same quantity of long 
pepper only; but Harrison intimates that the liquor 
80 made was neither thought so good by his wife, nor 
liked so well by himself. He goes on, “In this trade 
also our brewers observe very diligently the nature of 
the water which they daily occupy, and soil through 
Which it passeth; for all waters are not of like good- 
ness, sith the fattest standing water is always the best ; 
for although the waters that run by chalk or cledgy 
(fuller’s earth) soils be good, and next unto the Thames 
Water, which is the most excellent, yet the water that 
standeth in either of these is the best for us that dwell 
in the country, as whereon the sun lyeth longest, and 
fattest fish is bred. But of all other the fenny and 
moorish is the worst, and the clearest spring-water next 
unto it. In this business, therefore, the skilful work- 


man doth redeem the iniquity of that element, by chang- 
ing of his proportions, which trouble in ale (sometime 
our only, but now taken with many for old and sick 
men’s drink) is never seen nor heard of.”? From what im- 
mediately follows, it appears that in Harrison’s time the 
name of Ale was used to designate a malt liquor in which 
there were no hops. The sentence in full is, “ Howbeit, as 
the beer well sodden in the brewing, and stale, is clear 
and well coloured as muscadell or malvesey (malmsey), or 
rather yellow, as the gold noble, as our pot-knights call 
it; so our ale, which is not at all, or very little sodden, 
and without hops, is more thick, fulsome, and of no such 
continuance, which are three notable things to be con- 
sidered in that liquor.” What was meant by Ale, there- 
fore, it seems, was a liquor brewed from malt, but with- 
out being so much sodden or boiled in the brewing as 
that called exclusively Beer, and also without having any 
hops put into it. It was undoubtedly the older sort 
of malt liquor of the two. The modern distinction 
betwixt Ale and Beer, both of which are now brewed 
with hops, is, it is unnecessary to remark, quite different 
from that which Harrison lays down. Dr. Thomson, 
in his article on Brewing, in the Supplement to the 
‘ Eucyclopedia Britannica,’ distinguishes Ale and Beer 
as follows: “ Ale is light-coloured, brisk, and sweetish, 
or, at least, free from bitter; while beer is dark- 
coloured, bitter, and much less brisk.” The statement, 
he adds, however, is scarcely reconcileable with the 
account we have just quoted from Harrison: “ The 
original difference between these two liquids was owing 
to the malt from which they were prepared. Ale malt 
was dried at a very low heat, and consequently was of 
a pale colour ; while beer or porter malt was dried at a 
higher temperature, and had of consequence acquired 
a brown colour. This incipient charring had developed 
a peculiar and agreeable bitter taste, which was com- 
municated to the beer along with the dark colour. This 
bitter taste rendered beer more agreeable to the palate, 
and less injurious to the constitution than ale.” The 
particulars here stated may have been those which at 
one time distinguished the one preparation from the 
other; but it is clear, from what Harrison says, that 
these were not the “ original differences.” 
Notwithstanding its inferiority in the estimation of 
the better judges, what was then called ale appears to 
have been still a favourite liquor with many even among 
the lovers of deep potations. “ But what for that ?” 
he continues: “ certes, I know some ale-knights so 
much addicted thereunto, that they will not cease from 
morrow until even to visit the same, cleansing house 
after house, till they either fall quite under the board, 
or else, not daring to stir from their stools, sit still, 
winking with their narrow eyes, as half sleeping, till 
the fume of their adversary be digested, that he may go 
to it afresh.” The art of adulteration also, of the prac- 
tice of which in brewing ale and beer, and in almost all 
other preparations of meat and drink, we have heard 
so much in the present day, does not appear to be an 
invention of our more refined age. There was apt to 
be “ death in the pot” even in the good old times of 
Queen Elizabeth. Harrison adds, “Such sleights also 
have the alewives for the utterance of this drink, that 
they will mire it with rosen and salt ; but if you heat a 
knife red-hot, and quench it in the ale, so near the 
bottom of the pot as you can put it, you shall see the 
rosen come forth hanging on the knife. As for the 
force of salt, it is well known by the effect ; for the 
more the drinker tippleth, the more he may, and so 
doth he carry off a dry drunken noll (pate) to bed with 
him, except his luck be the better.” The hard ale and 
beer drinking of his day is one of the abuses against 
which our author inveighs with great zeal in another 
part of his work. In the 18th chapter of his second 





book, in which he treats of fairs and markets, he re- 
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proaches his countrymen for their indifference as to good 
bread, compared with the appetite they show for having 
their drink as strong as it can be made. Speaking of 
the country towns, “ There is,” he says, “ such heady 
ale and beer in most of them, as for the mightiness 
thereof among such as seek it out is commonly called 
huff-cap, the mad-dog, angels’ food, dragons’ milk, go- 
by-the-wall (and one or two other more expressive 
than elegant epithets of endearment, which may remain 
unquoted). It is,” he proceeds, “ incredible to say 
how our malt-bugs lug at this liquor, even as pigs 
should lie in a row lugging at their dame’s teats, tll 
they lie still again and be not able to wag. Neither 
did Romulus and Remus suck their she-wolf, or shep- 
herd’s ‘wife Lupa, with such eager and sharp devotion 
as these men hale at huff-cap, till they be as red as 
cocks, and little wiser than their combs.” 


NECESSITY OF EXERCISING THE FACULTIES. 


Tuer various faculties with which man is endowed are 
each of them capable of improvement by judicious exer- 
cise ; while, if they remain inactive, they become deadened 
and profitless. An individual placed in circumstances 
which call into active employment any one faculty, will 
find in a little time that its powers are much enlarged, 
and that it demands a wider sphere for its range than 
when it was undisciplined and untaught. Persons who 
are deaf and dumb are generally, it is well known, quick 
observers ; a blind person has great acuteness of hearing, 
and possesses a highly discriminating touch. This arises 
from the necessity which brings the powers of hearing and 
feeling into more constant exertion. The powers of the 
body as well as those of the mind are equally susceptible of 
improvement. This is one of the means which contri- 
bute to improve and bring to perfection many of the 
useful arts; and is the principle from which the advan- 
tages of a division of employments is derived, becoming 
thus a source of wealth, by saving superfluous labour— 
superfluous, because the processes of the art to which it 
is applied are less expeditiously performed when one man 
completes every part, than when, by the combination of 
labour, each finishes a single part, and thus acquires a 
skill which facilitates and gives rapidity to his labours. 
The growth of the intellectual powers by cultivation is 
paralleled by the enlargement of the bodily frame which 
takes place in many mdustrious avocations. A waterman 
may be distinguished by the muscular appearance of his 
arms, while the legs, from want of exertion, are not pro- 
portionately developed. It may be thought, in respect to 
two of the faculties, that a man cannot do more than see and 
hear, and that these powers, being exercised involuntarily, 
are incapable of improvement. But how inferior are the 
enjoyments of those who gaze indolently on objects of 
the highest interest without deriving any mental gratifi- 
cation from their contemplation, compared with the rich 
harvest of thought which the same objects yield to a cul- 
tivated mind! To one man sounds convey the highest 
pleasure by their combination and variety, while they fall 
on the rude ear of another who is scarcely sensible of 
their harmony and beauty. The penalty of a man neg- 
lecting any faculty falls upon himself. He can scarcely 
punish himself more severely. A striking proof of the 
effects of ceasing to employ an acquirement is given in 
the ‘Hobart Town Annual,’ for the present year, being 
an account of the circumstances under which a man ac- 
tually lost all knowledge of his mother-tongue. The 
statement is as follows :— 


William Buckley was born near Macclesfield about the 
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ear 1780. His early life was spent in the army ; but 
cies convicted of receiving stolen goods, he was sen- 
tenced to transportation for life. “ He arrived at Port 
Philip in 1802 with the detachment of prisoners destined 
for that place, and whilst there was employed at his trade 
of stonemason in assisting to erect a building for the re- 
ception of government stores. A short time previous to 
the abandonment of the settlement by Governor Collins 
he absconded, however, with two other men, and was 
never more heard of till the recent settlement of Port 
Philip. At first they experienced great privations, living 
on cockles and muscles, which they fuund on the beach 
of Port Philip, hoping vainly to ae their way to Syd- 
ney. One of them, however, was so ignorant, that think- 
ing by keeping westward he would soon reach China, he 
separated from them at Mount Villa-Manata. The 
natives’ having set fire to the grass afforded them the 
opportunity of obtaining that element. Buckley’s other 
companion also left him after some days on Indented 
Head, with the intention of returning to the establish- 
ment. It is probable that both his companions were 
killed by the natives or perished of hunger. After wan- 
dering about for some weeks in great misery, Buckley 
also was desirous to surrender himself, but the establish- 
ment was then broken up; and about twelve months 
after he ultimately joined a friendly tribe of the natives, 
with whom he appears to have lived ever since, until he 
joined the party left by Mr. Batman on the I2th July, 
1835. 

“ From the time he was abandoned by his cormpanions 
until that day, a lapse of thirty-three years, he had never 
seen a white man, except on one occasion about three 
years ago, when he states that a small craft entered the 
port; that a part of the crew came on shore and buried 
one of their companions on the peninsula at the eastern 
extremity of Indented Head ; that he went to them just 
as they were pushing the boat off, his object being to be 
taken off by them ; but they took no notice of him. He 
supposes they mistook him for a native, as he was 


| dressed in his kangaroo rug, with his spears, &c., and 


could not speak to them in his native language. 

“He is known among the natives, in common with 
every white man, by the name of Ammigaie. His new 
associates gave him a wife, but she deserted him for an- 
other, an infidelity which cost her and her paramour 
their lives. Buckley states that he has no family, legiti- 
mate or illegitimate. He has since, however, pointed out 
a young woman, not quite so dark as the others, as his 
daughter.” 


A Dutch Ferry.—Of all the different kinds of ferrying, 
that by means of what is called a flying bridge is considera- 
bly the best and most convenient,-where it can be adopted, 
which is only where the river has a considerable current. 
An anchor is fixed at a certain distance up the stream, al- 
ways greater than the breadth of the river, from which a 
cable of rope or chain passes to the platform of the ferry- 
boat, which is oe | supported on a couple of large barges. 
This cable is buoyed: up by passing over such a number of 
boats as may be found necessary. If the rudder of the large 
platform be moved so as to turn the heads of the support- 
ing barges about a point of the compass towards the stream, 
so as to let it act against the sides of their bows, they will, 
of course, sheer across, or oscillate like a pendulum, with a 
slow and uniform motion to the opposite side, the cable and 
its supporting boats edging over in the direction of the plat- 
form. | having the height of the platform the same as 
that of the two piers or landing-places on the sides of the 
river, carriages of any size, carts, or waggons, without un- 
yoking the horses, may drive upon it, and pass over without 
disturbing passengers or baggage within them.—Family 
Four through South Holland. 
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